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masterful will upon the scheming intriguers and impotent
puppets who in succession possessed themselves of the nominal
control of the Punjab. The blow to British prestige given by
our disasters in Afghanistan and the suspicion of our good faith
engendered by the high-handed annexation of Sind seemed to
show that the occasion for action had come and might not easily
return ; and in December 1845 the Sikh army took the bit
between its teeth, and 50,000 men and 100 guns crossed the
Sutlej into British territory.
The fear of precipitating the crisis which was recognised to
be sooner or later inevitable had so far withheld the Indian
Government from concentrating large forces on the frontier,
which was guarded at the moment of the Sikh offensive by no
more than 32,000 men and 58 guns, the nearest reserves being
far back at Arnbala, 150 miles east of the Sutlej. Sir H. Gough,
the Commander-in-Chief, would have preferred to have had
these last nearer the front, but had been overruled by the
Governor-General, Sir H. Hardinge, on the above-mentioned
political grounds; He had made all preparations for a rapid
concentration of his forces on the news of any hostile advance,
and leaving Ambala at the head of 10,000 men, marched for
Ferozepore, where the garrison of 7000 men had already been
invested by the enemy. The British army on reaching Mudki
was attacked in the late afternoon, as it was already preparing
to bivouac for the night, by a Sikh detachment of little more than
its own strength, which was roughly handled and beaten off
with loss. After a pause to await the arrival of reinforcements
it moved forward against the strong entrenched camp of Feroze-
shah, where half the army of the Khalsa had taken up position
to cover the investment of Ferozepore. This last operation,
however, had been so slackly conducted that the garrison was
able to slip away and effect a junction with Gough, The latter,
impatient to attack the enemy entrenchments before the rest of
their army could come up, was only withheld from this course
by the direct intervention of Hardinge, who accompanied the
army as second in command, but took upon himself to decide
the question in his political capacity as Governor-General.
The assault, thus postponed till late in the day, degenerated
into a confused and costly battle which lasted throughout the
night and after many vicissitudes ended next morning in the
retirement of the Sikhs, a few hours only before the belated
arrival on the field of the corps which had been blockading
Ferozepore. Their army thus united fell back across the Sutlej,
and Gough decided to refit and await further reinforcements
before attempting to force the passage of that river.
This inaction emboldened  his adversaries, who shortly